Dyak Ceremonies in Pregnancy 
and Childbirth. 

By Rev. William Howell. 

As soon as a woman is enceinte, restrictions come into 
force. These restrictions are binding on the husband as well 
as the wife. It is forbidden them to cut off creepers that 
hang over the water or over the road, lest the mother would 
suffer from haemorrhage after delivery. It is forbidden to 
dam a stream, to plait the rattan for fixing the adze, to make 
the broad plaiting for the hilt of a parang, to set up a dam for 
the fish-trap (bubu) and to drive a nail into a board lest the 
woman should have difficulty in the delivery. It is forbidden 
to pour out oil, lest the child should suffer from (tali) inflam¬ 
mation of the ears; to fix the parang in its hilt lest the child 
be deaf: to break an egg, lest the child be blind; to plant a 
banana plant lest the head of the child be large; to burn the 
wood of the ficus to warm oneself, lest the child be dumb; to 
kill any animal lest the child be deformed and the nose bleed; 
to scrape smooth the shell of a coconut, lest the child’s hair 
should not grow ; to bring a fresh-water turtle into the room, 
lest the child should not be born; to dye anything black, lest 
the child be black. 

As for the woman, if she goes anywhere she must return 
by the same way that she went so that the child should not 
know how it is to be delivered. It is further forbidden to 
eat anything in a mosquito curtain, lest the child should be 
still-born; to carry stones lest the child should be paralysed; 
to conceal anything, lest the delivery be difficult; to cast stones 
into the water, lest the child be not delivered and the mother 
die; to bend into a circle any piece of wood, else the child 
will not prosper; to hang a scar lest the child should cry the 
whole day and night. 

There are several other restrictions of a minor character 
which are not worth mentioning. But it is interesting to 
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notice that in the case of nearly all these restrictions there 
are ways in which the above limitations may be circumvented 
and no evil effects follow. For example, though a man may 
not kill an animal yet if he does kill anything and runs away 
immediately then returns a few minutes afterwards and make 
some remarks aloud of this nature, “ I wonder who killed 
this animal? ” he has nothing to fear. A nail may not be 
driven into a board, but if a man drives a nail in gently a little 
way and then pulls it out again, he may drive the nail in all 
the way, and no law is broken. 

The whole period of a woman’s pregnancy is passed in 
the deepest anxiety and fear lest the antus (spirits) may assault 
her and her innocent babe. An ill dream or a small accident 
such as a fall is considered a portent signifying imminent 
danger to the child or perhaps it may be a portent signifying 
coming danger during her delivery, and therefore a sacrifice of 
a fowl must invariably be made to propitiate the spirits. It is 
not unusual to hear of a woman talking about another and 
telling how many fowls have been killed to save her during her 
pregnancy. 

It is considered to be a fineable offence if the husband 
should wilfully violate any restrictions. The wife’s relations 
would immediately bring him to justice. 

When the time of delivery is come and while she is in 
travail, two or three midwives are called to her assistance to 
accelerate the birth of the child. Nature is not allowed to 
pursue its own course but force is applied. 

As soon as the child makes its appearance into the world, 
a signal is given by beating a bamboo receptacle with a stick, 
or a brass gong is struck, or maybe a gun is fired to announce 
that a child is born in the house. Immediately follows a 
religious ceremony a fowl being waved over the heads of all 
present, including the infant and its mother. The fowl is then 
killed and the blood is smeared on the foreheads of those present. 

After the mother and the child are washed and dressed, the 
afterbirth is deposited in a plaited bag and hung on a tree 
either in their cemetery or in their tembaivai the site of their 
former house. The infant is sprinkled with a compound of 
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pinang (betelnut) and laivang (zedoary) is bandaged and made 
to lie on the spathe of an areca palm, a cloth is put round 
it, and a Dyak sheet hung over it. One of the women who 
assisted at the birth washes the child and cuts the umbilical 
cord. She is afterwards rewarded with a parang , an entadu 
plate, and a long piece of the black tina (black split rotan worn 
round the waist). The mother is seated with her back against 
a blazing fire, she drinks freely of ginger-tea to facilitate her 
discharge. 

As soon as the umbilical cord has dropped off, the infant, 
for the first time, is taken to the bathing-place. The man who 
carries the child takes a fowl with him. As soon as they come 
to the bathing-place the fowl is killed and a wing is cut off. 
If it be a male child this wing is tied on with a piece of red 
thread to a spear, and if the child be of the other sex this 
wing is tied on to an implement used by Dyak women in 
weaving (leletan). On the fourth day the spear or the leletan, 
as the case may be, is taken back to the house. 

When the child is able to look about, to laugh, to turn on 
its side, to roll over, to crawl, to go on all-fours, to sit up, to 
walk holding on to something, to walk by itself, the restrictions 
with regard to the killing of animals or snakes are still binding, 
the child has not cut its teeth. As soon as this has taken place 
there is an end to all restrictions. If the child dies before it 
cuts its teeth the parents do not observe the mourning customs. 

The Dyaks of old, it appears, did not know how to assist 
a woman when she was in travail, consequently many brutal 
practices were adopted. 

The knowledge was first came to be possessed by a certain 
man named Kelili Badak Resa, whose wife was Teburi. When 
his wife was enceinte he went out into the jungle with a blow¬ 
pipe. There he saw the ??iaias (orang-utan ) assisting the 
female at the birth of its young and he aaw that they used lia 
(ginger) and also bandages. Afterwards his wife gave birth to 
a child and Kelili Badak’ Resa was able to asssist a woman 
when she was in travail in the same way as the maias did. 
After his child was born he called him Maling, and gave him 
the title of Panting Bunga Mengala. 
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It must not be omitted thaff after a woman has given 
birth to a child and before she is bandaged, ground ginger is 
placed on the abdomen and is changed once or twice a day. 
This process continues for a month or perhaps less, as the case 
may be, while the woman is still drinking the ginger-tea. 

The husband or whoever takes away the afterbirth to 
bury or hang on a tree is solemnly warned by the mother not 
to look to the right or to the left as he leaves the room, lest 
the child might squint. 

As the mother sits with her back to the fire in the room 
holding in her hands the handle of a native adze ( bliong) she 
presses it to her stomach to assist the course of nature. For 
twenty-four hours she is not allowed to drink water, but if she 
does, it must be very little and first warmed lest fever should 
set in. Her food is light and simple. The husband goes out to 
get certain kinds of fish which is first smoked before it is 
eaten. 

The mother is not allowed to sleep for twenty-four hours 
after giving birth to a child, nor is she even allowed to lie 
down. One would think that after such a fatiguing time, a 
rest was most essential and to be deprived of it would be 
detrimental to health. Strange to say it is not so. 

The period of a Dyak woman’s confinement is doubtful. 
It depends entirely on the strength of the woman. I have 
known several cases of women going out three days after their 
confinement to the paddy fields. 

The person who takes away the afterbirth brings back 
with him a young shoot of a kind of fern ( Kreniong) for his 
spear, a leaf of a kind of fern ( Kalindu ) for his shield, and a 
kind of grass (Kejejum ) for his plume on the head. These 
things are stuck up in the room. 

It is interesting to know of other restrictions which come 
into force after a woman has given birth to a child. It is 
forbidden to eat prawns lest the child beats a retreat when 
he is on the war-path; to eat eggs lest the child should have 
sores on the head; to eat the fern called paku , lest the child 
be exhausted on the war-path. Pork can only be eaten when 
the child begins to bite or suck its toe. It is forbidden to 
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thresh cotton in Jthe house or village, lest the mother should 
feel stiff; to prepare a kind of lily for thread, lest the mother 
should feel a crazy sensation; to lie down on a bemban mat, 
lest the mother should have rheumatism; to give suck to the 
child lying down, lest the child should be deaf; to give suck 
to the child in the water lest the child should have bad teeth; 
to eat sugar-cane, lest the mother should give birth fre¬ 
quently. 

It is very often the case that the mother has no milk for 
the child for perhaps two or three days or a week after it is 
born, and the child has to live on masticated cooked rice. It is 
believed by Dyaks that a kind of land crab {grama) when 
cooked and eaten by the mother will produce milk. 

Enough has not been said about the ceremony of taking 
the child to the watering place to bathe for the first time. It 
is not necessary to repeat what has already been written but it is 
a very solemn ceremony- Every family has its own pecu¬ 
liarities of ceremony, which are more or less attached to 
religious rites. With some families the village or house is 
tabooed when a child is born. The doors are marked with sign to 
denote non-admittance to strangers until the umbilical cord of 
the child has dropped off. Anybody trespassing in the house 
or village is not allowed to leave until the umbilical cord has 
dropped off, which may be five or seven days. Should any 
one leave the house before that time he is liable to a heavy 
fine of a full-grown pig. Unless this custom is carried out, the 
child might suffer from blindness. 

Once on my usual tour round my mission at a place called 
Pua-ai, one of my followers entered into a large village when 
it was too dark to discern anything, to buy some rice for our 
consumption. He was detained in the house. Three of the 
people in the village came to see me and brought the rice which 
he bought and explained matters to me. This was unfortunate 
as I could not stay there more than two nights, so I had to 
redeem my friend by paying for a large pig. 

After the umbilical cord has dropped off the village or 
house is no longer tabooed and the marks or signs are taken 
off. Some families have not got such customs. 
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I must mention one case in which I was the innocent 
victim. It happened in a Christian family whom I had 
converted and baptized. To my great surprise and indignation 
when the wife was confined, the house was pronounced 
tabooed, but I entered it. I was told that I had incurred upon 
myself a heavy fine. The wife explained that she had lost an 
eye. It was because some one had entered the house when 
she was born. With much difficulty and persuasion I answerd 
her that every Christian was to give up all such superstitions 
for we had One to protect us against such calamities. I also 
assured them that if the child was to be so ill-fated I would be 
responsible for it. She has since had six children none the 
worse for it. 

The ceremony of first taking a child to bathe is called 
by the Dyaks nganjong mandi which means to take to bathe. 
The mother calls a maiden and asks her to catch a fowl. The 
husband or anybody waves the fowl over the child and then 
kills it. The maiden who is asked to. catch the fowl is 
honoured by being asked to carry the child to the bathing- 
place. After the fowl is killed, a wing is deposited in an areca 
spathe with some ashes. The maiden carries the child in a 
gaudy home-made blanket, wears a gaudy sun-hat, holds in 
one hand ignited lukai , which is the bark of the lukai tree. She 
marches down to the bathing-place gracefully, and the mother 
follows with a little boy armed with a spear and the spathe of 
the areca, containing the ashes and the wing of the fowl. 
When the bathing-place is reached, the wing of the fowl with 
the ashes in the spathe of the areca, is pierced with the spear 
and placed standing alongside the bathing place. The maiden 
then walks gently down into the water to give the child its 
ablutions, or rather to introduce the child to the general 
bathing-place. They return to the house and the spear is 
left behind. When the house is reached, beads are threaded 
and tied round the legs, to act as eyes to prevent the child 
from slipping. Beads are also tied round the hands in order 
not to make a miss when throwing a spear. The lips of the 
child are slightly besmeared with bugs in order that when it 
chews the lips might appear red. It is made to suck the tail 
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of a Kli fish to prevent it from having thrush too soon. 
Sparrows’ eggs are dashed on its head to enable it to endure 
the rain when its mother takes it to the farm. 
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